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THE HOUSE OF 


DomRENG, a town of the Vosques, is situ- 
ated upon the banks of the Meuse, and 
though a village possessing no interior 
beauties, yet there are few travellers that 


* visit the Vosques who do not repair to it ; 


for it was there, in a humble cottage, which 
is still standing, that La Pucelle d’Orleans 
first drew the breath of life. 

There is some uncertainty as to the exact 
period of her birth, but from the answers 
during’ her trial, we are led to conclude, 
that she was’born either in the month of 
February or March, in the year 1411. 

The house pointed out as the birth-place 
of the heroine, of which the engraving pre- 
fixed to this article is a representation, is of 
a very homely nature. It has undergone 
several important repairs since the family 
of the Arcs, and is now carefully preserved 
as an object of veneration to the French, 
and of curiosity to the stranger. The cham- 
ber in which it is said Jeanne was born, 
served at one time to receive the produce of 
the vineyard, the one adjoining was a stable, 
and at the extremity of the building is a 
cellar which formerly contained the oven 
for baking. 

In the year 1756, a statue of Jeanne 
d’Are was discovered above the doorway, 
which was almost entirely hidden in the 
walls. It represents her in a kneeling pos- 
ture, her head bare, and her form encased 
in armour. What is rather singular, she is 
represented as having long hair, upon which 


is seen the vestiges of gilding. This cir-° 


cumstanee, if it were not that historians 
affirm that her hair was black, and that she 
wore it short, in order to be more at her 
ease in’ battle, might have led us to con- 
clude that she had fair: hair, and: that she 
wore it long, almost as the hair is worn at the 
present day. This statue, which is very well 


executed, is, perhaps, the only authentic relic ° 


in which we may expect to find a likeness of 
the Pucelle d’Orleans. Unfortunately, it 
has met with several accidents: the ex- 
tremity of the nose is broken, the. left 
corner of the mouth is and the 


JEANNE D’ARC. 


The doorway-arch of the house, which our 
second engraving represents, is composed of 
two stones, representing, in Gothic sculpture, 
a coat of arms, with the inseriptions “ Vive 
labevr,” and “ Vive le roi Loys.” 

Shortly after the invasion of 1815, the 
French began to cast their attention towards 
the house of this young girl, who had done 
so much for their country. In the room 
where tradition says she was born, a chim- 
ney was erected, and large windows 
substituted ; and’ on the 25th of July, 1820, 
a fountain was erected to her memory, 
upon which is placed a marble bust of her 
who saved her country—of her who was 
immolated for her patriotism and valour. 


A POPULAR DESCRIPTION OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM AND ITS CONTENTS. 
BY JAMES H. FENNELL, 
Author of “ A Natural History of Quadrupeds,” §c. 
(Continued from p. 360.) 


Over the musk-ox is placed a specimen of 
Pennant’s striped antelope, (tragelaphus 
strepsiceros,) from the Cape of Good Hope ; 
and onthe other side is a fine polar bear, 
ursus maritimus, Linnzus ; rectus po- 

vis, Gray.) It was obtained in one of 
Captain’ Parry’s arctic expeditions. The 
fur of the polar.bear is smooth and white, 
with a slight tinge of yellow, which becomes 
deeper: as the animal grows older. The 
length of this species has heen greatly ex- 
aggerated by some authors. Those speci- 
mens which -have been observed by our 
adventurous countrymen in the recent 
northern v have never much ex- 
ceeded seven feet in length, with the excep- 
tion of one mentioned by Captain Lyon, 
which measured eight feet seven inches and 
a half, and weigtied sixteen hundred — 
A male specimen in the Jardin des Plantes, 
in 1795, measured about six English feet at 
its first arrival, and had not increased in 
size at the end of seven years. Pallas men- 
tions an adult female which was only six 


damaged, 
right arm is broken off from the shoulder...» feet nine inches from the tip of the nose to> 
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the root of the tail; and ‘Dr. Richardson 
meutions another female as having ‘been 
accompanied by two cubs, (therefore un-. 
questionably an adult,) and which was so 
small that two or three men were able to 
lift her intoa boat. The polar bear has a 
» heavy walk, but it swims and dives well, 
and can remain under water for a consider- 
able time. It preys on walruses and seals, 
on salmon, and other fish, and also on the 
remains of dead whales. It is hunted for 
the sake of its beautiful fur, which makes 
excellent rugs and warm wearing apparel. 
The Icelanders make cloaks of the skins of 
those that occasionally visit their country, 
and they cure and eat the flesh of them: 
some parts of the animal, however, prove 
highly injurious to those who unwarily eat 
them. Scoresby says, that those sailors 
who, while in the arctic regions, have been 
obliged to eat the flesh of bears, and have 
not taken the precaution of rejecting the 
liver, have almost always been attacked with 
sickness, a peeling off of the skin, and some- 
times have died from its injurious effects. 
During the stay of Captain Sir John Ross 
at Fury Beach, some of the party being 
tempted by the fine appearance of the meat 
of some polar bears, made.a hearty meal of 
the first that was shot. All who partook of 
it soon complained of a violent headache, 
which, with some, continued two or three 
days, and was followed by the skin peeling 
off the face, hands, and arms; and in others, 
who probably had eaten more largely, the 
skin peeled off the whole body.* Ona 
former occasion, he witnessed a similar 
occurrence, when, on Sir Edward Parry’s 
polar journey, having lived for several days 
wholly on two bears that were shot, the 
skin peeled off the feet, legs, and arms of 
many of the party; but it was then attri- 
buted rather to the quantity than the quality 
of the meat, and to their having been, for 
some time previous, on very short allowance 
of provision. 

ver the polar bear’s case is placed a 
moose, or elk, (cervus alces, Linnzeus ; alces 
palmatus of some naturalists.) The present 
species inhabits North Europe and North 
America. The specimen before us is from 
Sweden. Dr. Weissenborn informs us, that 
it is still met with in the wild and swampy 
forest of Bialowicza, in Lithuania. To 
prevent a confusion of this species with 
other animals that have carelessly been 
miscalled elk by those who have written 
natural history without having studied it, 
as they should have done before they ven- 
tured to instruct others, it will be well to 
mention, that the animal called elk by the 
colonists of the Cape of Good Hope, is an 
African species of antelope (Boselephas 


* See the Appendix to his “ Second Voyage in 
Search of a North-West Passage.”’ 
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oreas) as large aga horse; the wapiti (cervus 


Wapiti), the Samboo deer of India (cervus 


hippelaphus), a South American species of 
deer (cervus paludosus), have also been 
miscalled elk. In England, Ireland, Isle 
of Man, France, Germany, and Italy, are 
frequently found the fossil remains of an 
extinct species of deer, nearly allied to the 
fallow-deer, but which has been improperly 
called the fossil elk. The word elk ought, 
therefore, to he only applied to the animal 
before us, and whose race, as previously 
observed; lives at the present day in Europe 
and America. Linneus has justly said, 
that without names the knowledge of things 
perishes, and I may add, as truly, that if 
we confound the names of things, we con- 
found the knowledge of them, and we have 
obscurity where there should be light and 
understanding. It is important that these 
distinctions should be remembered by all 
persons who feel desirous of gaining infor- 
mation about animals ; but, above all, they 
should be borne in mind by _— writers 
and publishing travellers. ly imagine a 
literary ignoramus writing a history of 
the elk, and mixing up the habits of this 
species with those of the four other widely 
distinct species which have received that 
name from indiscriminate writers! Yet 
such negligence and absurdity the professed 
naturalist can point out on almost every 
other page of the writings of Goldsmith, 
and other incompetent instructors. 

Between the polar bear and the musk- 
ox stands the trunk of an arborescent fern, 
(Alsophila Brunoniona, Wallich,) forty-five 
feet in height, and brought from the moun- 
tains eastward of Silhet, in Bengal. In 
England ferns are but small ramose herbs, 
springing up over our heaths and commons 
in the early months of the year, like the 
tufted varieties of the acanthus, and gra- 
dually expanding their fronds till, in the 
autumn, they cover the ground with their 
luxuriance, and afford shelter to the hare 
and partridge ; but the ferns of the tropics 
attain a stupendous height, and bear on 
their summits fronds as clearly defined as 
those of the most minute species of this 
singular tribe. Mr. E. G. Ballard says, that 
“on examining this curious specimen I ob- 
served it ed several very remarkable 
peculiarities. It has been eut into two 

for the convenience of placing it; 
that on the right hand is the lower part of 
the trunk ; the other is the upper portion ; 
and above is placed the frond: the whole 
appears a botanical phenomenon. It seems 
that the first leaves, if they (the fronds) 
may be so called, are of the nature of scales, 
proceeding from the cortex, or outer bark, 
as there is no vestige of liber, or inner bark. 
These leaves fall off and leave the wood 
exposed; and nature, in order to protect the 
wood from injury, has furnished the plant 

















‘with a power to produce an artificial cover- 
ing for the dennded wood in a kind of net- 
work, which appears (on the lower portion 
of the trunk) to shoot, like crystals of salt, 
and cover the cortex. This peculiar reti- 
culated production is visibly commencing 
in every part of the trunk where the leaves 
had been, but is most conspicuous towards 
the root.”* At the side of this specimen is 
placed a transverse section of the stem of 
another arborescent fern, (Dicksonia an- 
tartica,) presented by Mr. W. J. Broderip, 
a gentleman well-known for his scientific 
knowledge as a naturalist, and equally so 
for his impartiality and humanity as a ma- 
gistrate. The stems of ferns, when seen in 
section thus, are found to have a vascular 
tissue; they are, however, included among 
the cellular plants,-and are called acroge- 
nous, because they grow only by the addi- 
tion of new matter at their external points. 
They are also cryptogamic; that is, 
flowerless, being destitute of stamens and 
pistils, and having simple homogenous 
seeds, without radicle, gemmule, and coty- 
ledons. In the common ferns of our heaths 
and commons every observer must have 
noticed a brownish powder adhering to the 
under sides of the leaves, (called fronds in 
this class,) but they may not all be aware 
of the fact that this powder is a large col- 
lection of the plant’s seed. The old bo- 
tanists did not know this,- and they there- 
fore spoke of “fern-seed” as a thing never 
to be found, and facetiously declared, that 
if a man could get fern-seed he could “walk 
invisible,” and every reader of Shakespeare 
is familiar with this assertion, (see Hen. IV. 
Part i. Act ii. Sc. 1.) Near this specimen 
stands a South American species of palm, 
(Euterpe oleracea, Mart.,) which was cul- 
tivated at the extensive nursery of Messrs. 
Loddiges, of Hackney, and presented by 
them to the Museum. 
On the upper landing-place we find a 
male and female giraffe from South Africa, 
resented by Barchell, the famous traveller. 
he male is the highest specimen in the 
Museum. It is seventeen feet six inches 
high; the others do not exceed sixteen feet. 
The giraffe, when full grown, is, however, 
much taller. One killed by M. Thibaut, in 
Kordofan in Nubia, measured twenty-one 
French feet from the ears tothe hoof. The 
third specimen here, nearest the wall, is the 
first giraffe ever seen in England, and 
therefore a few particulars of its history 
may be acceptable. In 1780, Lieut. Pater- 
son, author of “ Travels in Africa,” brought 
to England the skin of a fine male giraffe, 
which he had shot in the interior of Caffra- 
ria. This skin was presented to John 
Hunter, the celebrated surgeon, and was 
added to the Museum of the Royal College 


* “Field Naturalists’ Magazine,” vol. i. (1833) 
p. 473. ; 
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of Surgeons, but the trustees of the latter 
institution presented it to the British 


Museum. . As soon. as it arrived in thi 
country it excited the greatest interest, 
many of the people regarded the existence 
of the giraffe as a mere fable till then. The 
Museum also contains a specimen of a young 
iraffe, which we shall come to by and bye. 
tterly, indeed, the exploration of the 
interior of Africa has been so zealously“. 
pursued, and so much attention has been 
paid by travellers to the acquisition of new 
specimens for our zoological establishments, 
that the giraffe, either alive or dead, has 
been added to the menageries and museums 
of most European countries. The eyes of 
the giraffe are large, brilliant, and so pro- 
minent that the animal can see. the sur- 
rounding objects without turning the head, 
and hence the difficulty of approaching near 
to it. when in its favourite haunts, the 
forests and wooded mountains. Its sight, 
hearing, and also its senses of taste and 
smell *are very acute. Both sexes have 
the head surmounted by two solid protu- 
berances, which have been improperly 
called horns, for they have neither the 
structure nor use of real horns. These 
protuberances are entirely invested by an 
elongation of the skin of the head, and ter- 
minated by a tuft or brush of long hairs. 
In front of these horns is another horn-like 
protuberance, having precisely the same 
structure, and differing from them merely: 
in form and relative size, being less in 
height, but wider at the base, and it is also 
enveloped with a continuation of the skin 
of the head. The neck of the giraffe, 
although very long, contains only seven 
vertebra, the same number as in man, but 
from their-form and mode of articulation 
they enable its neck to assume a variety of 
attitudes, as freely and as gracefully as that 
of the swan. The first run of the giraffe 
is so exceedingly rapid, that the swiftest 
horse will sometimes fail to-overtake it. 
If the giraffe reaches a mountain, it passes 
the heights with great rapidity, and bounds 
over ravines with surprising power, and 
with as much dexterity as a goat. When 
walking leisurely, the giraffe seems at each 
step to raise simultaneously the two legs of 
the same side, but on a close examination a 
slight interval is perceptible between the 
elevation of the fore leg and the hind leg of 
the same side. The giraffe’s peculiar walk 
is noticed by Heliodorus, Bishop of Tricca, 
in his “Ethiopica,” written in the fourth, 
century of the Christian era. The Arabs 
hunt Fe for the sake of the flesh, (which 
M. Thibaut says is excellent meat,) and 
for the skin, of which they make sandals 
ag i Pa 
ear the giraffes are placed a specimen 
of a small young Indian elephant, sl 
Indicus, Cuv.) and a specimen of the 
tapir, (tapirus Malayanus, Horsfield; t 
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Zndicus, Cuv.;) the latter from Sumatra. 
The Indian elephant inhabits all the 
southern countries of Asia, as Cochin China, 
Siam, Pegu, Ava, Hindostan, and the adja- 


cent islands, particularly Ceylon. The 
African elephant (EZ. Africanus), whose 
history has been confounded by ignorant 
compilers with that of India, is a distinct 
species, larger than the Indian, and seems 
never to have been brought to England; 
whereas the present species is constantly 
exhibiting in nearly all our large cities. 
specimen of ‘the African elephant would 
therefore be acceptable in this country. 

The Indian tapir (tapirus Indicus) in- 
habits Malacca, the island of Sumatra, &c. 
It is larger than the common American 
species, (7. Americanus, Linn.) In the 
higher ranges of the Andes, or Cordilleras 
of America, there exists a third species 
(T. Roulinii.) For a long time only the 
common American species was known; 
the other American species, and the present 
Indian one, are modern discoveries. In all 
of them the nose resembles a small fleshy 
proboscis; there are four toes to the front 
feet, and three to the hind feet. The food 
of these animals consists of roots, fruit, and 
herbage. All travellers who have described 
either the American or Indian species 
concur in representing them as very docile 
animals. Their perceptions are quick, and 
their affections very strong. According to 
some well authenticated anecdotes, told by 
Major Farquhar and Sir Stamford Raffles, 
the Indian species all the attach- 
ment and fidelity of a dog towards its 
master. Major Farquhar’s living specimen 
used to feed on all kinds of vegetables, and 
liked to attend at the dinner table to receive 
bread, cakes, and other food, from those 
who chose to pet it. 

(To be continued.) 


THE ORPHAN OF MARSEILLES, 
BY L’ETUDIANT. 
(Continued from page 376.) 


Tue sun, in all his morning radiancy, rose 
from his slumber with more than his accus- 
tomed splendour, and the birds of the air 
and the beasts of the ov censton His gor- 
us appearance with songs and gentle 
Hestings All nature was roused from 
sleep; the gloom of night and the silence 
of darkness had disappeared, and the 
brightness. of day lent its cheering influence 
to all around. There was one, however, 
who, amidst this general harmony, was sad, 
whose throbbing heart had beat the alarm 
to sleep; for neither the mantle of night 
nor the spells of Morpheus could steep her 
senses in oblivion. 
. This was the morning Eliza would look 
for the last time upon Martini—that she 
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was to take a last farewell of the man of 
her heart. 

A gentle knock came to the door ; it was 
one that was familiar to Eliza’s ear, and 
she waited, dreading, yet wishing, to be 
summoned to the presence of Martini. On 
being told that he had arrived, she de- 
seended the stairs with a light step, and 
with a trembling hand opened the door; 
then stood pale and agitated before him. 
Martini, ignorant of what was passing in her 
mind, saluted her, as was his custom, and 
was beginning to tune his guitar, when 
Eliza interrupted him by saying, in a fal- 
tering voice— 

“Tam very sorry, Mr. Martini, but I am 
afraid I shall not be able to take my lesson 
this morning.” Then, after a short pause, 
she added, “perhaps I will never do so 
again. ” 


Martini rose, took hold of her trembling 
hand, and said— 

“Dear Eliza! Startle not at the ex- 

ession; for you are dearer to me than 
ife—the sun to my very existence. This 
is the first time I have ever broached the 
subject of love; nor would I have dared to 
do it now were I not confident that it is 
mutual. Forthough our mouths have heen 
dumb, our hearts have held secret con- 
verse. The eye, Eliza, is the true mirror 
of the soul, wherein is reflected our most 
hidden thoughts. I can well imagine what 
you have to tell me, and I know the cause of 
your sadness of heart ; for what can escape 
the eye of him who loves—whose every 
bliss is set upon the cheerful looks of the 
unique object of his affection? As the 
mariner watches the gathering clouds that 
presages a coming storm, so have I watched 
you. I saw the change, and can too 
easily divine the cause—Du Croisy pro- 
poses marriage.” 

“Yes! Signor Martini, he has, and am I 
to blame for acceding to his wishes? When 
a parentless child, he adopted me ; his whole 
pleasure was in my infantine gambols ; 
and, as I grew up, his every care, his every 
desire, was to see me happy.” —_ 

“But now,” Martini replied, “ you see 
he had a motive; his selfishness in trying 
to force you, a girl, to marry him, who is 
far advanced in years, annuls the debt of 
titude, and proves the worthlessness of 

benevolence.” 

“You wrong him, Signor Martini,” 
Eliza said, “ M. Du Croisy never forced . 
me to consent; for, base though you may 
deem him, he would shrink at the idea of per- 
petrating such an act. I have often heard 
you say that woman’s love is strong; and, 
ike the torrent in its headlong course, the 
more it is obstructed the more ardent it 
becomes. Such would have been the case 
with me, had it been resorted to; but how 
different! Listen! 

“On a summer's evening, now twelve 
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months ago, I was at the parlour window 
playing the guitar, while M. Du Croisy 
‘was sitting by my side reading. Sud- 
denly I heard a noise, and on looking 
round, found that the book had fallen from 
my benefactor’s hand. He heeded not what 
had occurred, but kept his eyes fixed upon 
me, while the tears were forcing their way 
down his furrowed cheeks. I put my guitar 
aside, approached him, and on anxiously 
inquiring the cause of his sorrow, he wiped 
his eyes, took me affectionately by the 
hand, and said that I was not to heed him, 
that it was only a sad thought that had 
crossed his mind, which would soon pass 
away. On begging him to tell me the 
cause, so that I might sympathize in his 
sorrow, he replied, ‘ Well, my dear, you 
were the object of my thoughts; my mind 
wandered back to the time when I first saw 
you—when, young and beautiful, I used to 
press you to my arms, and call you my 
sweet adopted child. The long evenings 
that your prattlings had made cheerful, 
passed in succession before me, then I 
thought on the change that a year might 
bring. You are young and lovely, and the 
wealthiest of Marseilles would be glad to 
have you for his bride. Once married, 
where shall then be my Eliza? The poor 
bachelor shall have lost the only gem that 
endears to him his existence, and alone and 
uhcomforted will wander from place to 
place, threading the mazes of a tiresome 
and lingering life. If you were my daughter, 
I could have been happy; for the father 
has always a claim upon his child. But, 
no, no; to lose you—to be wretched—is 
certain, unavoidable!’ 

“ When I heard this,” she continued, “ in 
the height of my gratitude I threw my arms 
round my benefactor’s neck, and secretly 
took an oath that I would never leave him 
—that as he had tended me in my infancy, 
so would I tend him in his old age ; and that 
no effort on my would be left undone 
to cheer his = and soften his declining 
path of life, From that time, Signor Mar- 
tini, I began to think of you—nay, to love 
you! At last, dreading that my passion 
was not returned, and fearful that I might 
violate my sacred oath, and thereby disturb 
the peace of my guardian’s mind, I resolved 
on broaching the subject of matrimony to 
him. My resolution was carried into effect ; 
the result—to become the wife of Du Croisy. 
I learned, when it was too late, that you 
loved me; and to part is now the only 
remedy left to restore that peace of mind to 
which I (and perhaps you) have been so 
long a stranger.” 

he sound of footsteps interrupted the 
conversation, and a few moments after- 
wards Du Croisy entered, his face beaming 
with humour and benevolence. 

“ Well my dear,” he said, “how is your 
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head this morning? You still look pale. 
Go and # on your bonnet, and we will 
take a walk; the morning e Will 
restore the bloom to your cheeks.” Then 
addressing Martini, he continued, “No 
doubt Eliza has been telling you of our 
approaching nuptials.” 

“ She has, sir,”. Martini muttered, his face 
indicating the emotions of his proud spirit, 
which he was in vain endeavouring to 
subdue. , 

Du Croisy, ignorant of the state of Mar- 
tini’s mind, said, “ Eliza, poor little thing, 
is —s a rapt ornament to her ‘sex, an 
worthy of a better husband than I Ah 
Martini!” he continued, after a short pause, 
“What would I give to be as young as 
you are, that I might have the prospect of 
not only watching over her youthful years, 
in ascending the hill of life; but of being 
her stay and support in descending its 
and rugged path; but no, no, the years tha’ 
are passed cannot be recalled, excépt in 
memory !” 

Martini said nothing; but thought how 
willingly he would exchange his youth for 
the wrinkles and decrepitude of age. Ho 
had till now illumined his path with its 
seductive beams ; promising bliss, and joy ; 
but its last ray had glimmered into dark- 
negs,.and his heart sickened at the cheer- 
less days and sad long nighis that pre- 
sented themselves to his awakened imagi- 
nation. 

After a short silence, Du Croisy said, “ By 
the bye, Martini, I have to inform you that 
Eliza, like all womankind, has her whims 
and fancies; and, as she is a good girl; 
must therefore have a little indulgence. 
She has formed an idea that it would bé 
indecorous of her to continue her lessons 
after her marriage. Now you have been 
always a good friend to her, an attentive 
and punctual master; and your worth and 
honesty is acknowledged by all who know 
you. I have a small cottage twelve miles 
from Marseilles—its windows overlook the 
sea, and its walls are clustered with the 
branches of the vine. You are romantic; 
and are a lover of the moanings of the water 
and the songs of the bird; I am suré you 
would .be happy in such an abode. Can I 
prevail upon you to accept this little cottage 
as a token of my friendship ?” 

Martini’s look, though hitherto haughty, 
softened, and he muttered, with mingled 
feelings of pride and gratitude, “ I will -con- 
sider of it.’ ; 

“ Its last tenant,” Du Croisy said, “ was 
the widow of.an officer. Her husband fell 
in defending the rights of his: native land, 
and she was: fo: to fly from her homé, 
carrying with her an only child. Her 
oppressors, however, not contented witli 
making her a widow in her youth, tore her 
offspring from her, a boy of five yéarg of 
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age, and left her to pine in penury, and sick 
at soul at the loss of the only tie that bound 
her to earth. This little cottage was her 
asylum for six years, and the good woman, 
in departing this life, blessed the day she 
had found so sweet a refuge.” 

“She is dead!” Martini exclaimed, with 
agitation, “ Her name.” 


The following morning, Du Croisy rose, 
as was his custom, by daybreak, and was 
shortly afterwards walking by the sea-side, 
ruminating on the circumstances of the 
previous day. How strange that a mother 
whose heart yearned for her long lost son, 
and whose soul was dead to all delight save 
the faint hope of clasping once more in her 
arms her fatherless boy, should have seen 
him, spoken to him, yet knew him not! 
that the son, who was informed that he 
had a parent alive, had sought everywhere 
for his unfortunate mother, should have 
been under the same ‘roof; ‘and unhappily 
failed in soothing the widow’s’ wounded 
heart, which found relief: only in death! 
His changing his name after his’ esca 
from prison, and the poor: widow, to avoid 
persecution, adopting mine, and:passing as 
a distant relation, had cut, as it were, : the 
thread of identity, and instead of a son’s 
warm look, and a mother’s heart-gratifying 
smile, they had seen each other with a 
more than stranger’s coldness, for the 
widow shunned the eye of every one. 

Du Croisy turned his steps towards home, 
and as he approached the house, he per- 
ceived a my ascending the stairs. He was 
not a man of a prying or curious disposition, 
but from the Rixive look of ong om and 
his undecided knock, he thought there was 
some mischief afloat. He therefore went to 
the side of the building, where he could see 
all that transpired. On hearing his own 
name prouounced, and the indistinct sound 
of several words that were spoken in 
secrecy, he left his hiding-place, and ac- 
costed the youth :— 

“Who sent you with that letter, my 
young lad ?” 

“ This letter, sir!” replied the boy, “ Mr. 
Martini—it is for you.” 

“No, not that one,” Du Croisy said, 
“but the one you held behind your back, 
and was about to deliver to the servant. 
om it to ~ 

e boy hesitated, but being again de- 
sired to do so in an anthoritattve manner, 
reluctantly yielded his charge. 

Dn Croisy looked at both the letters. One 
was for himself, the other for Eliza. He 
dismissed the boy, with instructions to 
return in an hour, and sent the servant on a 
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he had made to Martini. The latter 
grounded his excuse, by saying that he was 

ing to leave Marseilles for Paris, where a 

iend of his had procured for him a very 
advantageous situation. 

Du Croisy took up. Eliza’s letter, and on 
examination, he found that it had no less than 
three wafers, and baffled all bis attempts to 
read a single sentence. He thought it was 
strange that Martini should thus act—should 
send a letter shrouded in secrecy, when, as 
a friend, a teacher, he might have written 
to her in a less mysterious manner ; and, 
more than that, such conduct did not reflect 
discretion on the part of Martini, as servants’ 
ears and eyes were open, and their suspicions 
once ovslened, might mar for ever the 
happiness of Eliza. 

hus Du Croisy reasoned himself into 
the belief that he was fully justified, for his 
Eliza’s safety, to open the letter; however, 
he intended doing so in such a way that, if 
he thought per, it.could be sent to her 
without her Senies of its having been 
opened. He therefore procured a tumbler 
with hot water, placed the letter on the top, 
and the wafers relaxed their hold. 

(To be continued.) 


. THE BLARNEY STONE. 


Few places in Ireland are more familiar to 
English ears than Blarney ; the notoriety is 
attributable, first, to the marvellous qualities 
of its famous “ stone,” and next, to the ex- 
tensive popularity of the song, 


“The groves of Blarney, they are so charming.” 


When or how the stone obtained its singular 
reputation it is difficult to determine. The 
exact position among the ruins of the castle 
is also a matter of doubt ; the peasant-guides 
humour the visiter according to his capacity 
for climbing, and direct, either to the sum- 
mit or the base, the attention of him who 
desires to “greet it with a holy kiss.” He 
who has kissed the Blarney stone is assumed 
to be endowed with a fluent and persuasive 
tongue, although it may be associated with 
insincerity, the term “ blarney” being 
generally used to characterize words that 
are meant neither to be “ honest nor true.” 
It is conjectured, that the comparativel 

modern application of the term “ blarney,” 
first had existence when the possessor, Lord 
Clancarty, was a prisoner to Sir George 
Carew, by whom he was subjected to 
several examinations touching his loyalty, 
which he was required to prove by surren- 
dering his strong castle to the soldiers of 
the Queen; this act he always endeavoured 
to evade by some plausible excuse, but as 
invariably professing his willingness to do 


pretended message to his country seat. He so. 


then opened the letter directed to. himself, 
which contained a refusal of the offer which 


It is certain, that to no particular stone 
of the ancient structure is the marvellous 
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quality a attributed; but, in order 
to make it as difficult as possible to attain 
the enviable it had long been the 
custom to point out a stone a few feet 
below the battlements, which the very 
daring only would-run the hazard of 
touching with their lips. The attempt to 
do so was, indeed, so dangerous, that, a few 
ears ago, Mr. Jeffreys had it removed 
rom the wall and placed on the highest 
point of the building, where the visiter may 
now greet it with little risk. It is about two 
feet square, and contains the date 1703, 





But previous to its accident by the hands 
of the maniac, our artist had taken a 
drawing of it, and performed the usual 
ceremony. He a in boisterous weather 
it is rather a ticklish affair. The day upon 
which I achieved the feat was so tempes- 
tuous, that, eA eet a sharp shower 
of rain, I divested myself of my hat and 
top-coat, in order that I might present 
as small a front as possible to the fury of 
the gale, which swept over the battlements 
in fearful gusts. 1 then knelt, and devoutly 
pressed to my lips the cold and wet, but po- 
lished surface of the stone, which has sent so 
many lively daughters of Erin on a distant 
pilgrimage to perform the same edifying 
rite.” Of its efficacy in his own person, 
however, he is silent; but we devoutly hope 
that he was forthwith endowed with an 
eloquent tongue, without being a whit less 
“honest or true.” This famous stone is, or, 
rather was, of a semicircular form, and 
meagured twenty-two inches by thirteen: a 
radely carved wreath or scroll ran round a 
portion of its circular edge, with the cha- 
racters I. I., and bearing the date 1703, as 
indicated in the engraving. It is not im- 
probable that it was placed in a prominent 
part of the building, and adopted as a 
method by Sir James Jeffreys to pro- 
claim that he had taken possession of 
Blarney Castle. This ancient stronghold 
is situated on a bold isolated limestone rock, 
at the confluence of the rivers Comane and 
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with a portion of the arms of the Jeffreys 
family, but the date at once negatives its 
claim to be considered the true marvel of 
Blarney.* A few days before our visit, a 
madman made his way to the top of the 
castle, and after dancing round it for some 
hours, his escape from death being almost 
miraculous, he flung this stone the 
tower; it was broken in the fall, and now, 
as the guide stated to us, the “three halves” 
— three — kisses to be in 
an ective.— Mr. and Mrs. Hall’ 

baae r 


Blarney, four miles north-west of the city 
of Cork. It was erected about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, by Cormac Mc 
Carthy, surnamed “ Laider,” or the strong ; 
whose ancestors had been chieftains in 
Munster from a period long antecedent to 
the English invasion, and whose descendants, 
as lords of Muskerry and Clancarty, re- 
tained no inconsiderable portion of their 
power and estates until the year 1689, when 
their immense possessions were confiscated, 
and the last earl became an exile, like the 
monarch whose cause he supported. In 
1702, the castle and lands were purchased 
by Sir Richard Pyne, Lord Chief Justice, 
for 3000/., and by him disposed of, the fol- 
lowing year, to General Sir James J 

in whose family the property continues. 
Although the walls of this castle are still 
strong, many of the outworks have long 
since been levelled with the earth; the 
plough has passed over their foundations, 
and the stones of which they were built 
— been used in repairing the turnpike 
roa 


* The Rev. Matthew: Horgan, the parish priest 
of Blarney, informs us that ‘the curious traveller 


all the northern 

angle of the lofty castle, when he will discover it 

wrest aadhnaanat weer ach i aieneen this inscrip- 

ion :— 
‘Cormac Mc Carthy Fortis, 

Me Fieri Fecit, a.p. 1446.’” 
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' THE FIRE IN THE TOWER OF 
LONDON, 
On Saturday, October 30, 1841. 


Granpevr and gloom were there, 
Blent with its feudal fame ; 
Monarchs of old had trod that palace stair, 
Flanked by stern guards, and lit by torches’ glare, 
Statesman, and knight, and courtier pacing, where 
Swept the proud, jewell’d dame. 


Ages therein had stored 
Their muniments of war— 
Crossbow and pike, and basket-hilted sword, , 
Matchlock, and axe, and shield, a countless hoard ; 
Trophies on trophies piled in sacred ward, 
Stupendous, viewed with awe. 


Hold of magnificence 
And olden power and ‘dread! 
= camp, and prison, and tomb ;—some passing 
ence 


Bowed on the headsman’s block, in dear defence 
Of right ;—some guilty died, where deep and dense 
Shadows o’er them are spread. 


There dauntless spirits shrank— 
The flower of chivalry ; 
°Twas not to face the grave in dungeon dan dank, 
With its dim grate, and bar, and fetters’ clank, 
But that within the soul, as shack) es, sank 
The charge of infamy. 


What are they now ?—a name! 
King, statesman, courtier, knight,— 
Dust strews the brow of coroneted dame,— 
Guilty and guiltless there at least may claim 
sae 2 's sigh—were theirs or traitor’s shame, 
Or martyr’s honour bright. 


Those lie in sumptuous tomb, 
Fretted and scutcheoned brave ; 
They died in battle field, or palace room, 
Borne to ancestral vault, while crest and plume 
Nodded where chargers tramped ’mid squire and 
er oom, 
With helm and spur and glaive. 


These laid them down to rest 
Hard by their dungeon cell ; 

“No funeral train was theirs, no sculptured crest ; 
Dishonoured and debased, their knighthoods’ vest 
Changed for a prison garb !—their sole bequest* 

A name for ill or well. 


It was the sunset hour, 
Worn with antiquity, 
Bastion, and keep, and battlemented tower, 
ee and vault, where midnight spectres 
glower, 
Chapel, and armory, and hall of power, 
Slept in tranquillity. 


Curfew and cvening gun 

Died on the tilly air ; 
Forth the grey ward=rs, pacing one by one, 
Kept their lone vigil march round ramparts dun, 
Solemn, and stern, and still ;—the morrow’s sun 

Far other scene saw there ! 


Drums beat at dead of Soe 


alarums 
d waned Vin ‘wild affright, 
Brave ne quailed, proud cheeks grew ghastly 


City bow i tortaline upsprang in light 


Where a broad glare was thrown. 





* “J have nothing to give you,” said the brave 
and unfortunate Essex to his the night 
before his execution, * for I have nothing left but 
that which I must pay to the Queen in the morn- 
ing.” For this and many interesting 


see 
« Britton’s and Brayley’s History of the Tower.” 
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Oh ! *twas'a mournfal cry: 

‘* Fire in the Bowyer Tower ”” 
That ancient ‘‘ prysone lodgynge ;”’ tear and sigh 
Hallowed its dungeon walls m days gone by ; 
There was the hapless Clarence doomed to die 

By a fell brother’s power ! 

Yet was it heard in— 

“* Fire in the Armory !”” 
Where the deep death dint, and the red rust stain, 
Marked the proud relics bought with blood and 


in, 
From England’s ancient foes borne down amain 
In the wide victory. 


Many a banner old, 

Drooping like martial pall, 
Flang a broad shadow from its silken fold; “~~ 
Where : strange radiance played o’er threads of 


gol 
Tarnished * amon time ;—where wreath and motto 


Blazed on the trophied wall. 
Many an iron sheaf 
Reaped on the battle plain, 
Stood a stern harvest gathered there, where brief 
Burst the red lava tide o’er barrier reef, 
Shrivelling and searing, like a crumpled leaf, 
Iron and brass amain. 
Drearily o’er the dead 
Laid in the old chapelle, 
Flashed the bright levin, where the wildering tread 
Of unaccustomed wanderers, darkly sped 
O’er gory trunk, o’er long-dissevered head, 
Shrined in that ancient cell. 
Many a gallant arm, 
Albeit of 1 name, 
Gave then its generous aid to shield from harm 
E’en those poor relics ;—scatheless, ’mid alarm, 
Martyr and traitor slumbered still and calm, 
Lit by the lurid flame. 
Redder than noontide rays 
Gleamed it on plate and mail 
In that majestic hall of olden days, 
Where the stern silent riders seemed to gaze 
From the raised visor—where the flickering blaze 
Shone through the avert ayle, 
Seeming as martial band 
Set for the battle fray, 
There the proud warhorse scantly deigned to stand, 
Champing the iron bit; each rider’s hand 
Gauntletted, grasping trusty lance or brahd— 
Kings, princes, nobles, they ; 
Each in his panoply, 
As he had been of yore ; 
Pikeman, and guard, and page, seemed there to be, 
In that dark hall of spectral chiv: ay 
Where i refiected light fell fearfully 
the spoil-cumbered floor. 
ot through the fitfal gloom 
Gathering fast around, 
Hollow, and deep, and drear, a sullen boom 
Swept by; reverberating, hall and room, 
Corslet and casque, replied ;. each dusky plume 
Trembled as passed the sound. 


Set for a solemn sign 
Stood the tall Dial Tow: 
Where it no more was seen i that da 
Had it told out for aye !—while pen divine 
Had its deeds writ in never-fading line, 
Kept for the judgment hour. 
Many a jewel rare 
Through that portentous oon 
Shone with a tenfold lustre bright and 
Borne by undaunted guardians through ven glare, 
O’er the far-sundered ruins yawning there, 
Where the proud hold had been! 


** No more !—alas! no more!’’ 
England sighed heavily ! 
Where is that portalice’s warlike store ? 
Where are the relics of the days of yore? 
Where is the vaunted train on 
Of old artillery ? 


°s decline 


ent floor 








ze 


ind, 


line 


glare, 











Yet in that wreck sublime, 
Triumphing o’er the grave, 
Outliving power, and pride, and fame, and time, 
Faith on her anchor leaned, when matin prime 
Wafting from far the holy Sabbath chime 
Peace and assurance gave. 


REINELM. 


*,* The immense anchor taken at Camperdown 
alone remained of all that the Armory once had 
e! 





Le Feuilleton of French Literature. 


MARGUERITE. 
(From the French of Frederic Soulié.) 
BY L’ETUDIANT, 
AUTHOR OF “SKETCHES IN FRANCE,” ETC. 
(Continued from p. 382.) 


CHAMBEL staggered at the remark of his 
wife, and after remaining a few moments 
stupified, he muttered “Calumny, calumny!” 

“Truth, Sir, truth!” Madame Chambel 
replied ; “ I have the proof of your guilt, and 
of Madame de Morency’s shame.” 

Chambel, on recovering from his étour- 
dissement, and thinking that perhaps his wife 
now accused Madame de Morency, as she 
had done Marguerite, without any mroaite 
ground for her accusation, said, with a 
haughty air— 

“You must shew me that letter. 

“Tt does not belong to me,’ Madame 
Chambel replied; “it is a sacred charge.” 

“ It is a trust that you have violated when 
it answered your purpose, I must see the 
letter.” 

“Pierre,” Madame Chambel said, “ you 
know me; you are aware that all your 
threats cannot frighten me. Now, I tell 

ou plainly that you shall not have the 
etter.” 

“Tf I know you,” Chambel said, “ you 
do not know me; for I will have it.” 

“I did wrong,” Madame Chambel said, 
coolly, “in taking the letter; but my fault 
would be still greater if I were to give it to 
you. Remember, it matters little to me 
whether you see it or not; but it would be 
wrong to divulge the secrets of a poor 
innocent girl.” 

Chambel seemed to reflect, while she 
continued, 

“ You know, Pierre, that I am not given 
to lying. As honestly as I acknowledged 
my fault to the man that I betrayed for you, 
I now declare that you, of all others, must 
not read the letter.” 

“IL know,” Chambel replied, “that 
neither menaces nor prayers can force or 
induce you to yield anything contrary to 
your desire; bat 1 warn you, that by to- 
morrow I shall have taken a decided step, 
and it will then be no longer time to play 
the fool with me.” 

“ As it may please you,” Madame Cham- 
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bel replied. “By to-morrow I shall have 
decided on what I ought to do with this 
etter. 


Chambel retired, and Madame took 
Marguerite’s letter, and sat down at her 
desk to take a copy of it. 

Next morning, as |’ Abbé Norton had ter- 
minated the business of the morning, he was 
told by the servant that a lady wished to see 
him ; and after giving orders for her admis- 
sion, he was a little surprised on finding 
that it was Madame Chambel. The Abbot, 
after receiving her coldly, said— 

“How is it, Madame, that I have the 
honour of this visit ?” 

Madame Chambel neither having rela- 
tions nor friends to sympathize in her 
grievances, had determined on confiding all 
to M. Norton, and on asking his counsel and 
advice ; her eool reception, however, almost 
induced her to ane Det resolution, yet 
knowing that it was only resource, she 

to tell him the situation in which 

she was placed by the incontinency of her 
husband. The Abbot bbot affected the greatest 
astonishment, ba her to beware of calumny, 
and that her suspicions bec in all —— 
bility, as groundless as when she had 
cused an innocent young girl. She told him 
that she had proof of w she said, and 
prayed him to take into consideration her 
es gem as well as that of her husband ; 
that, by his intercession, her husband, and 
another guilty party, might be saved from 
disgrace. The Abbot answered her eva- 
sively; and on his remarking that she 
was certainly mistaken — that those who 
had committed a crime were generally sus- 
picious—she rose in anger to leave, seein 
plainly that he did not consider it benebcial 

to his interest to trouble himeelf with her 
affairs As she was leaving, the servant 
announced M. Forton, who was immediately 
admitted. Madame Chambel handed him 
Marguerite’s letter, stating that he should 
have had it two days ago, then left the two 
Abbots together. 

A long conversation then took place be- 
tween them, in which M. Norton said that he 
was not only surprised but displeased with 
ag gee: for having written to M. Forton, 

his gentleman, who had glanced over the 
first part of the letter, asked M. Norton to 
peruse it, stating that he was certain there 
was — it that could justify him in 
censuring poor girl. 

M. Norton pushed the letter from him, 
saying, ‘“ She has os my — and 
more than that, she has caused the woman 
who has just left the room to suspect the 
-very individual who had sheltered her of 
having committed a crime.” He added, 
“ You, Sir, are ly the cause of it; and 
from this day I wish you to discontinue 
— advices and visits to this young 
gir 
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“T will obey you,” M. Forton replied, 
“‘ provided she does not send for me; but I 
now tell you plainly, that if, in this letter, 
she has expressed a desire to see me, I will 
call upon her to-morrow.” 

“ And what right, Sir,” M. Norton cried, 
“have you to meddle with the affairs of this 
young girl.” 

“By the right of a minister, of a philan- 
thropist,” M. Forton calmly replied, “ who 
ought to go where the diseased mind calls 
him; by the privilege of a priest, who owes 
consolation to innocence in affliction, such 
as Marguerite, or to the guilty, such as the 
woman who has just left.” On saying these 
words, M. Forton retired, more dissatisfied 
than ever with M. Norton. 

When Madame Chambel left M. Norton’s, 
she threw herself into the coach which was 
standing at the door waiting for her ; and on 
the coachman asking where he was to drive 
her, she replied, not knowing what she 
said—*“ Where you like.” For an old stager, 
who had for upwards of thirty years been 
driving his cabriolet in the streets of Paris, 
a reason for this strange answer could be 
easily assigned:—*“ This handsome little 
woman has escaped from the vigilance of 
her husband, and has been to see some 
favoured lover—a quarrel ensued—she shed 
tears, and now she does not wish to return 
with moistened eyes to her husband. Ah, 
well, he said to himself, the Champs Elysées 
is not far from the Bois de Boulogne ;—the 
air is pure. After a ride of two hours this 
little e will return home as fresh and as 
pretty as a new-blown rose.” 

When Madame Chambel had partly 
recovered from the grief into which the 
Abbot’s‘conduct had plunged her, she caused 
the carriage to be stopped, and asked the 
coachman why he had brought her to the 
Bois de Boulogne. 

* Q Madame,” he replied, “ when I asked 
you where I was to take you, you said, 
* Where you like,’ and having observed that 
Madame was indisposed, I thought a ride 
where the air was fresh might do her 


“ What o’clock is it?” Madame Chambel 
inquired. 

“ Eleven o’clock, Madame.” 

“ What will Pierre be thinking ?” she said 
to herself. “ But what does it matter to me? 
Am I to give him an account of all the 
actions of my life—of the feelings of my 
heart—of the moments that I am absent? 
Does my grief so much affect him ?—does he 
try to alleviate my sufferings? No. Then, 
should he suffer on account of my absence, 
either from fear, jealousy, or remorse, so 
much the better.” In virtue of this conclu- 
sion, she told the coachman to drive on 
uutil she gave a contrary order. 

We will now return to M, Chambel, who, 
having heard ten, eleven, and twelve o'clock 
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strike, yet no word of his wife, became 
seriously alarmed. The idea forced itself 
upon him, that she had committed suicide. 

hat was he to do?—where was heto go? 
He now began to repent of all that he had 
done, and to think that it would be better to 
break off an intrigue which ultimately must 
lead to his unhappiness, perhaps to his ruin. 
If Madame Chambel had happened to arrive 
at this moment, when her husband, half 
distracted, was full of terror, and stung 
with remorse, an amicable arrangement 
might have taken place. At last he became 
so uneasy that he could wait no longer ; he 
put on his hat, and hurried to M. Mo- 


~~ 
hen he entered, he was surprised to see 
Madame de Morency weeping ; and, on his 
approaching her to ascertain the cause, she 
cried— 


“Teave me, Sir—leave me; you have 
ruined me! O wretch that I am, for having 
put my trust in you!” 

hambel, in astonishment, turned round 
to Madame Ansier, who was present, and 
inquired the cause of this strange lan- 
guage. é 

“T will tell you, Sir,” Madame Ansier 
said with warmth. “On calling upon 
P Abbe Norton this morning, I saw Madame 
Chambel leaving his house ; her face was 
pale, her whole frame trembled, and she was 
gnashing her teeth with rage.” 

“In a word, Sir,” Madame de Morency 
said, “your wife went to M. Norton, and 
had the effrontery to tell him that I was 
your mistress.” 

“Is it possible?” Chambel cried, in rage 
and consternation. 

“Tt is too true, Sir,” Madame Ansier 
replied, “for M. Norton told me all that had 
transpired.” 

“ But what did you imagine?” Madame de 
Morency said, a little pacified by several 
harsh expressions which Chambel bestowed 
upon the conduct of his wife, and by 


adame Ansier’s assurances of the Abbot’s 
secrecy— What did you imagine, Pierre, on 
finding that your wife had left the house at 


an early hour, and was so long away ?” 

“Indeed,” Chambel replied, “in my 
anxiety, and never suspecting that she 
would be guilty of such an act, I began to 
fear that in her anger she had committed 
suicide.” 

Madame Ansier burst into a fit of laugh- 
ter, while Madame de Morency smiled, and 
said “that Pierre, though profound in 
learning, had not yet made himself ac- 

uainted with the true character of his 
tter half.” 

Chambel left Madame de Morency’s with 
the idea that he had been too lenient to his 
wife, and reached the threshold of his own 
dwelling just as Madame Chambel was 
alighting from-the ‘coach. They looked at 























each other in anger; and on gaining their 
apartment, Chambel inquired, 

“ Will you tell me, Madame, where you 
have been ?” 

“Tt is as impossible for me to do that, as 
it is for you to tell me where you go every 
day between three and five o’clock.” 

“T’ ask a question, Madame,” Chambel 
said, “and therefore wish for an answer.” 

“Then, Sir, I wish neither to answer 
questioris nor to ask them ; you go where it 
pleases you, it is but proper that I should do 
the same.” 

“Do you know who you are speaking 
to ?” Chambel cried. 

Madame Chambel looked at him con- 
temptuously, and replied, “To Pierre Cham- 
bel, the great poet, whose wife I have the 
honour to be.” 

“ Well, I tell you, Madame, that this 
language does not suit the great poet who 
has the honour, as you term it, of being your 
husband, and I shall bear it no longer.” 

“You need not endure it without you 
like,” Madame Chambel replied, “ but you 
may expect nothing else from me.” 

hambel stood, like the storm when 
gathering its wrath, for a few moments 
in silence, then said in rage, 

“ You went to M. Norton’s this morning ; 

I wish to know what you said to him.” 

“Indeed!” Madame Chambel replied, “ the 
person who told you that I was there might 
also have informed you of all that had 
occurred. Perhaps you were told that I 
went to seduce the worthy Abbot.” 

“No, Madame,” Chambel replied ; “but 
you have described your husband as a man 
without principle, and have tried to calum- 
njate a woman, who happily, however, is 
out of the reach of your slanderous tongue.” 

“Yes,” Madame Chambel replied, “as 
the poor are safe from the attack of thieves, 
because they have got nothing to lose.” 

; “ Madame! Madame!” Chambel cried, in 
ury. 
“Monsieur!” Madame Chambel said, 
coolly—“ am I deceived? Remember, Sir, I 
am but an echo. The amours of M. Milon 
and Madame de Morency, of M. Abens and 
Madame de Morency, of M. Frecourt and 
Madame de Morency, of ——” 

Chambel could hear .no more, but cried, 
in fury— 

“ You know that you are telling lies.” 

“TI told you that I only echoed the senti- 
ments of others.” 

“ It is false,” Chambel said—then added, 
“TI suppose it was Jules who told you.” 

“Yes,” Madame Chambel replied, de- 
lighted with the effect that she had produced 
upon her husband; “I wished to know how 
the wily conduct themselves towards those 
foolish people who fall in love with them. 
The laurels of Madame de Morency had 
excited. my envy, and desirous of knowing 
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her tactics, I succeeded in making Jules tell 
me all that had come under his notice.” 

“And do you know what you have 
done ?” Chambel cried, with a tragic air. 
“Wretched woman, you have caused a son 
to calumniate his mother !” 

‘* What is that you say ?” Madame Cham- 
bel cried, in consternation. - 

“It is truth,” Chambel replied; “now 
see the effects of your blind passion.” 

The astonished air of Madame Chambel 
changed; a smile forced its way to her lips, 
then she burst into a fit of laughter, in the 
midst of which she said, 

“ What! the virtuous Madame de 
Morency has a son that she calls her 
nephew! O this is, indeed, the quintessence 
of virtue! J knew well that a poor woman. 
who has, by a single fault, the misfortune of 
being a mother, is termed a perfidious crea- 
ture—that is to say, if she call her son, ‘My 
son ;’ but now I find that, from the moment 
she calls him her nephew, all is different— 
all is changed—the culpable mother he- 
comes a virtuous aunt. O this is good!” 
Then she burst again into a fit of laughter. - 

“ Tsaure !” Chambel cried in rage. 

“Let me laugh, I pray you,” Madame 
Chambel said ; “ such a discovery as this, 
does not take place every day. Indeed I 
think it will form a good subject for a’ ro- 
mance. I am sure it would be successful.” 

“ Hold your tongue!” Chambel cried in 
desperation; “ you are not aware that I 
could take your life.” 

“ For her?” Madame Chambel said, in an 
air of mockery. 

“ Yes, for her,” Chambel cried, forgetting 
himself in his rage—“ for the woman. that 
you insult, and whom I love; who, guilty 
or not, pleases me.” 

“ Say no more,” Madame Chambel cried, 
“you have said enough to disgrace your- 
self in the eyes of the world.” 

“ Enough, indeed, Madame; yes, I have 
had enough of your extravagant sentiment, 
which you wish to pass for virtue. The 
world is as it ought to be Madame; it is in- 
dulgent to those who, should they commit 
faults, do not insolently brave the laws of 
honour and convenience.” 

“ Pierre,” Madame Chambel cried, “speak 
no more, I beseech you.” 

‘*No, Madame,” Chambel said, “ you, 
who speak so unsparingly of the faults of 
your neighbour, ought to bear patiently 
the mention of your own.” 

“ Ah!” Madame Chambel cried, bursting 
into tears, “ poor Victor told me all this.” 

“ Did you behave to him as you do to 
me?” 

“ Ah, Pierre,” Madame Chambel cried, 
in tears, “ he never insulted me, although he 
had a right to do so.” 

“ Ah, well, Madame, if you do not wish 
to be insulted, why do you insult others?” 
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“ Enough, Sir; enough,” Madame Chambel 
cried, fixing upon her husband a look of 
anger ; “ you have descended to the lowest 
degree of baseness ; you reproach me with 
a fault, of which you yourself were the 
cause; you came to me stating that you 
were poor; and, that your talent was neg- 
lected ; I took a fancy, to you, because 1 
pitied you.” 

“ Tsaure, take care,”- Chambel said. 

“ Yes,in pity I received you, even at the 
time when you were laughed at, and made 
the butt of by all who knew you for your pre- 
tensions. I saved you from misery, I sup- 
ported you upon. my own fortune, and now 
that you have gained a respectable standing 
in society, you treat me with insolence. 
No, no; through you I was ina manner 
lost, yet remember, I will never be insulted 
by you. You may now continue the career 
which your mind is bent upon. I willleave 
you, a poor dupe, serving the interests of an 
ambitious man, and with that woman who 
has gained such. an influence over you. I 
advise you to lose no time in bettering your 
condition, for as soon as the one has made 
use of your talent, which is but little, and 
the other satiated her passion, which will 
not be.of long duration, the door will be 
shewn to, you while these words shall ring 
in your ears—‘ Monsieur, the world is as it 
ought .to be,.and a man who has. shamefully 
se’ himself from his wife, will conta- 
minate the purity of our manners.’ ” 

“ As you like, Madame, I prefer misery 
and obscurity, even ingratitude itself, to the 
life which I have lately led.” 

“Then we shall. separate,” Madame 
Chambel said. 

Chambhel uttered the words, “So be it,” 
and left the room, to shut himself up in his 
own apartment, while his wife began to look 
after the household affairs with as much 
coolness as if nothing had occurred. 

After the lapse of two hours, Madame 
Chambel was. informed by the servant that 
M. Forton desired to see her. She imme- 
diately gave orders for his admittance. 

“ Madame,” M. Forton said, on entering, 
“T have come to s to you about Mar- 
guerite’s letter which you gave me this 
morning. lLIobserved that you had opened 
it, therefore most probably have read its 
contents.” 

“ ¥ did, Sir,’ Madame Chambel said ; “I 
have committed a fault,-and will not 
try to excuse myse 

“Not being, aware that M. Norton had 
forbidden Marguerite to write to me, I told 
him myself that the letter which you gave 
me was from her. M. Norton, Madame, is 
the benefactor of this poor girl; now should 
he or even Madame de Morency become 
acquainted with the contents of the letter, it 
might reflect much injury upon——” 

“ T understand you, Sir,” Madame Cham- 
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bel replied, manning him; “ be assured 
that neither the Abbot, nor Madame de 
Morency, nor any other person, will ever 
learn it from me.” 

“ T am satisfied,” M. Forton said; “there 
is one subject, however, upon which I should 
like to speak, if you would listen to me. 
Youare not happy, Madame, and you have 
reason for not being so; with regard to the 
future——” 

“ The future, Sir,” Madame Chambel 
said, ‘is irrevocably fixed.” 

“ How!—have you reflected seriously 
upon what you intend to do?” 

Madame Chambel looked angry, and 
said, “ An hour—nay, half a one, wassuffi- 
cient for that.” 

“ Be calm, Madame,” the Abbot said; 
“remember it is a dangerous step that you 
are about to take—all your happiness de- 
pends upon it.” 

‘“* My resolution is already taken,” Ma- 
dame Chambel replied. 

“ But remember that an hour, or perhaps 
a few minutes, is not sufficient time for such 
a decision. Can you not retract what you 
have said ?” 

Madame Chambel reflected for some time, 
then replied, 

“ No, Sir, no; it is out of my power. I 
told M. Chambel that there was now no 
longer any connexion between us. Per- 
haps I was wrong; but I have said it, and 
I would rather die than break my word.” 

‘“‘ Madame,” M. Forton said, gravely, 
“if you had said that you would poison 
him, would you keep your word?” 

“ Ah, Monsieur Y” Madame Chambel 
said, in horror: 

“ The enormity of the crime, Madame, 
would prevent you.” 

“ But that has nothing to do with my 
case,” Madame Chambel replied. 

“ Pardon, Madame, it only shews you 
that a word spoken in anger ought not to 
be regarded as a sacred engagement.” 

“ And what would you have me to do, 
Sir?” Madame Chambel demanded. 

“ Wait.” 

“ Be it so,” Madame Chambel replied; 
“TI will wait patiently, without murmuring 
—without anger. Is that enough?” 

“Tt would not be enough from many 
others,” M. Forton said ; “from you it is a 
great deal. . Trust in me, Madame, for 
whatever I can do to: promote your welfare 
shall be done.” 

“ But how long must, I wait?” Madame 
Chambel inquired. 

“Remain as you are for eight days, at 
the expiration of which I will come and see 


The Abbot. then left the room; and 
Madame Chambel, though not agreeing 
with all that the worthy man had said, 
determined to govern her temper for a few 

















days, so that neither her husband nor any 
other person could say that she had aggra- 
vated the evil by her impetuosity. 

Chambel, who shut himself in his. room 
immediately after the quarrel, seriously re- 
flected upon all that had passed. In a mo- 
ment of anger, he had avowed the truth of 
his intrigue, and more than that, he had 
disclosed the great secret of Madame de 
Morency: what a terrible use might his 
wife make of these avowals! What was he 
to do to appease her? Chambel’s power of 
invention, which was never fertile, did not 
aid him in this dilemma; and he, after 
resolving and re-resolving, came at last to 
the conclusion that. circumstances alone 
should guide him. 

(To be continued.) 





Piscellaneous. 


MEMOIR OF THE LATE DR. BIRKBECK. 


THE grave cannot be permitted to close 
over the remains of this estimable man 
without some tribute of respect for his 
worth being paid in the columns of a public 
journal. ie was a liberal in his politics ; 
but’ science is of no party; over it and its 
votaries the storms of party, war, and civil 
strife, shogld alike roll: innocuous. The 
subject of this sketch never allowed party. 
motives to influence the. exercise; of. his 
beneficence ; and those who have exerted 
themselves to ameliorate the condition. of 
their fellow-men are entitled to.commemo- 
ration, whatever be their political.or re- 
ligious creed.—Dr. Birkbeck was.the son; 
of a merchant.and banker of considerable 
eminence, at Settle, in Yorkshire, where he 
was born, in the year 1776. After re- 
ceiving the usual rudiments. of education 
at a village in the neighbourhood, during 
which he displayed a strong inclination for 
those mechanical pursuits to.which. he after- 
wards became so devoted, it was determined 
by his friends. that he should embrace the 
medical. profession, This. choice was, 
perhaps, to be regretted; for though sur- 
passed by few of the faculty in medical skill, 
such a pursuit, was. undoubtedly unsnited to 
his natural bent. Had he been. encouraged 
to follow his own inclination, he might, 
perhaps, have rivalled Arkwright or Watt. 
But at the period when Dr. Birkbeck en- 


tered on life, and: long afterwards, it was. 


customary for every man who. had three 
sons, if he could afford, to, give them a 
liberal education, to. bring up, one as a 
lawyer, a second as a, medical. man, and 
a third for the church; as, if, the, mental, 
physical, and moral state of, the community 
could .ever be in such a lamentable con- 
dition as to. afford employment to such 
disproportional. numbers.—After studying 
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for his profession, in the first instance, at 
Leeds, he removed to London, where he 
had the good fortune to become a pupil of 
the celebrated Dr. Baillie, whose friendship. 
he retained until death put an end to. that 
proce re man’s career, He — oe er 
ete his. education, repaired to Edi 
then in the zenith of that fame as a school of 
medicine, which, by means of nepotism, 
mismanagement, and conceit, it has subse- 
quently lost. Here also he had the happiness 
toform.a friendship-with ham, Horner, 
Jeffrey, Scott, Sydney Smith, and other 
distinguished men, who-were then sheddin; 
an unusual lustre on the northern. capital. 
But while cultivating this brilliant society, 
he did not neglect his scientific pursuits ; 
and in these he had made such attainment 
that before the twenty-second year of his 
age he was appointed fessor. of Natural 
Philosophy in the Andersonian Institu- 
tion of Glasgow. It was while in this 
situation that: Dr. Birkbeck laid the basis 
of those mechanics’ institutions, in assoei- 
ation with which his name has chiefly 
attracted the notice of our times, and 
will- engage future remembrance. With 
liberality. rarely evinced in such quarters, 
he invited the mechanics of the city-to a 
itons attendance br his lectures; and 
it was-in consequence of their grateful ac- 
knowiedgment end the benefit that flowed: 
from the practice, that he was- induced, on 
his-removal to London, to project the foun- 
dation = mechanics’ bs anges in the 
metropolis and throughout the country. 
Nor was it his time alane that was directed : 
to this laudable object, his purse was not: 
less freely bestowed. We believe he lent 
30001. to establish the London Institution 
in ms he as and, by a singular co- 
‘incidence, members of that. body were 
to meet for the purposeof celebrating its 18th 
anniversary, within afew hours of the period 
when its founder had ceased to exist. Asa 
medical. man, Dr. Birkbeck enjoyed con- 
siderable ice, much more so than is 
generally bestowed on those given to scien-: 
tifie or literary its. Attachment to 
extra-professional literature is proverbially 
reckoned an obstacle to success at the bar; 
but in the case of medicine it;is a positive 
preclusion. It matters not that profes- 
sional abilities of the highest order may be 
associated. with literary. acquirements, the 
attachment to literature bars: the. access’ to 
fortune. The physician who. cultivates: 


letters will be of his: professional 
expectations, a8 & paper- 
stainer. by the of his. professional 
brethren, . Dr. Birkbeck, from some; fortu- 


nate accident, was. not a: sufferer: to ‘this. 
extent; but we believe it was peg ex- 
pected that on the accession of her Majesty. 
to the throne his scientific services: would. 
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have been acknowledged. by the appoint- 
ment to an honorary medical office in the 
royal household; but this expectation was 
not realized. Dr. Birkbeck had a reflective, 
beneficent countenance, a venerable and 
very unpretending aspect. In his disposi- 
tion he was mild, and in his deportment 
unassuming. As a public speaker he ac- 
quitted himself with credit ; his ideas were 
always sound and practical, conveyed in 
appropriate language. These remarks have 
been drawn from one not accustomed to 
bestow undue praises on a member of the 
faculty, but, in the language of Junius, “the 
panegyric will wear well, for it has been 
nobly earned.”—Morning Chronicle. 


GIGANTIC MONKEY. 


TxeE Journal de Havre, some time since, 
announced that Captain Touret, com- 
manding the Clarissa, had discovered and 
brought home: the remains of an enormous 
species of the monkey tribe, which he pro- 
cured in a recent voyage to Gaboa. From 
a careful inspection of this extraordinary 
four-handed being (quadrumane,) it is gene- 
rally believed to belong to the folly of the 
Orang-outang, or Chimpanzé ; and from its 
museular formation, gigantic dimensions, 
(five feet and some -inches in height,) and 
the strength of its limbs, this animal would 
seem (continues the same journal) to be 
the natural transition between the Orang- 
outang and the human race. The inhabit- 
ants assured the captain, that this female 
Chimpanzé belongs to a species the males of 
which are usually from siz to seven feet 
igh; and that these animals build them- 
ves cabins, or huts, in the interior of the 
country, where the hunters seldom dare 
attack them, especially when they collect 
together in bands. The imen in ques- 
tion is now in the cabinet of M. Lennier, 
at Havre (Jetée du Nord,) and is probably 
the largest and most curious of the class 
hitherto introduced into Europe. _G. M. 





Che Gatherer. 


Eccentric Old Maid.—Mrs. Sarah Bed- 
well, spinster, at Woodbridge, died on the 
15th ult., aged ninety. She was formerly 
housekeeper to Mrs. Doughty, and by her 
penurious habits had accumulated con- 
siderable property. In a tin canister were 
found 70 sovereigns, and memoranda of 
cash in the bank and mo amounting 
to about 15,000/. She had in her posses- 
sion 75 chemises, 30 bonnets, 25 silk gowns, 
four dozen damask table-cloths, and a chest 
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of bed-clothes; and yet:she expiréd covered 
with merely a piece of old carpet, without 
a nightcap, and shockingly infested with 
vermin.—Ipswich Express. 


St. Alban’s Abbey.—This venerable pile, 
which is about to be converted into a 
cathedral, is, taking it as an entire structure, 
perhaps the most ancient in England, 

ork Minster not excepted ; for the latter 
has undergone various alterations and im- 
provements at different periods of time, 
whereas the latter retains all its pristine 
grandeur and magnificence; nor has the 
hand of modern art attempted to trespass 
upon its ancient tracery. This abbey was 
founded by Offad, King of the Mercians, 
somewhere between the years 900 and 1000 
of the Christian era, and was dedicated to 
St. Alban, the protomartyr of this island. 


A large African male lion, late in the 
possession of the Marquis of Waterford, 
has been purchased by the Council of the 
Zoological Society, and added to the collec- 
tion in the Regent’s Park. This noble 
animal, which from the tip of the tail to the 
nose measures upwards of twelve feet, is 
one of the finest lions ever exhibited in this 
country. 

Double or Quits ; an Anecdote of the 
Revolution of 1688.—A “ ” as our 
chroniclers would term it, highly charac- 
teristic of the manners and feelings of the 
period, happened between King James and 
the celebrated Duke, then Earl of Devon- 
shire. For some time previously to the out- 
break of the Revolution, that nobleman 
had been on but indifferent terms with the 
court. The earl béing one day in the 
presence-chamber, and well known to be 
no friend to the measures of the adminis- 
tration, a certain person in favour there, 
and desiring to be more so, took occasion 
to tread rudely on the earl’s foot—an insult 
which was instantly retorted by a sudden 
blow on the spot, and in the very presence 
of royalty. For this misdemeanor the earl 
was fined thirty thousand pounds, a large 
sum at that period; but for the payment of 
which he had some time allowed him. 
In the summer preceding the Revolution, 
when he had retired to Chatsworth, and 
had been there deeply engaged with other 
noblemen in the measures which soon 
after brought it to bear, King James sent a 

“eo down to him, honeys ers to mitigate 

is fine upon condition of read nt, 
to which’ the earl replied, that, “if his 
Majesty would be pleased to allow him a 
little longer time, he would rather choose 
to play ‘double or quits’ with him.” The 
time of the intended rising being then so 
near at hand, the demand, it seems, came 
too late for a more serious answer.— G. M. 
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